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ham, his pupil and successor, it was said that until ha
lost his temper he could never exert his reason. Walpole
was the very opposite. He once lost his temper at a
Cabinet, but he immediately broke up the meeting,
remarking that nobody was fit for business with a
ruffled temper. Even Johnson, who thought that the
first Whig was the Devil, and who always took care in
reporting the parliamentary debates that the Whig dogs
should have the worst of it, still admired Walpole for
his placability, and admitted that he was a fine fellow.

A contemporary story gives a singular glimpse of the
easy terms on which Walpole stood with men who every
day denounced him as the vilest of wretches. Pulteney,
though he had seceded from the regulars of his party,
supposed, childishly enough, that the virtue of Whig
principles would remain in him if he continued to sit on
Whig benches. One day,

" Mr. Pulteney, sitting upon the same bench with Sir
Bobert Walpole in the House of Commons, said : ' Sir Robert,
I have a favour to ask of you.' ' 0, my good friend Pul-
teney,' said Sir Kobert, (what favour can you have to ask of
me?' 'It ia,' said Mr. Pulteney, 'that Dr. Pearce may not
suffer in his preferment for being my friend.' 'I promise
you,' retiirned Sir Bobert, 'that he shall not,' ' Why, then,
I hope/ said Mr, Pulteney, 'that you will give him the
deanery of "Wells/ ' No,' replied Sir Bobert, ' I cannot
promise you that for him, for it is already promised.'"l

Walpole gave Pulteney's friend another deanery, and
Pulteney, thinking gratitude for private favours a higher
virtue than regard for the public weal, wrote to the new
dean to vote for Sir Robert's man if there should
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